NINETEEN-FOURTEEN
a Division, not because they did not want to go, but
on account of the accursed Irish question. They
feared the South.
It had yet to be learnt that the future of Ireland
and Ulster did not lie in the House of Commons or
at Dublin Castle or the Old Town Hall, Belfast,
or on the strength of smuggled arms or antipapal
oaths and Orange songs but on the battlefields of
France and Flanders.
As I knew what every other man who took the
trouble to divest himself of politics 'for ;iie duration5
likewise knew, once the lead was given men would
rush to the colours to serve unconditionally, I now
plead guilty to putting many a 'yes' in the more
patriotic column, in order to swell the numbers lor
publication! My only justification for such an act
can be that when the 'fall in* actually sounded Ulster
was not found wanting. The truth is that the men
in the street in Ulster, at the outbreak of the war,
were suffering from political paralysis of the top
storey and found it difficult to set themselves free
from insular and parochial associations.
The musings and murmurings of an enlightened
population are interesting to study in times of
abnormality, and as I wander back to the Club,
after fixing my fate or star to the 'Red Hand' of
fortune at the headquarters, I find great interest
in listening to the conversations of the crowd.
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